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Threepence 


McA/s Statement 


G ENERAL McARTHUR’S testimony before the Senate Armed Ser¬ 
vices and Foreign Relations Committees in Washington, which is still 
proceeding as we go to press, has so far revealed little new information about 
the Korean war. But it has clarified and underlined certain issues so that 
the outlines have become more sharply defined. 

Some of these are, indeed, so gen 


era! that they tend to be overlooked. 
The frankness and clarity with which 
the antagonism between Russia and 
| the United States has been discussed 
mild have astonished the diplomacy 
& even twenty yeSrs ago Both 
neral McArthur and the Adminis- 
|fratton have considered in the most 
Tactical details not merely the fight- 
ng problems of Korea, but also the 
ngth and ability of Russia to fight 
land war in Asia, Or to supply 
jfequatciy Chinese land forces; the 
* sect threat of Russia towards Japan 
Dd the PhillipineSj and even the 
IjfLtry of Russian submarines to attack 
Bings pore ; the indirect threat to 
fjap&n caused by the drawing off of 
|it.v defensive troops to the mainland in 
Tferea; the relationship of the struggle 
l Asia and the Pacific to the defence 
jbf Europe; and even the possible 
■ogers of Russian attack on the 
Banadian and American north Pacific 
Keyboard. Ail this has been openly 
pfi 6 jssed. If it has done nothing else 
• has brought out into the open the 
fed of consideration which State ad- 
Hustrations are continually pre- 
prupied with. 

^In parenthesis we may remark that 
l this is relevant to the disiJJusion- 
ait of the reformist socialists. Those 
Jfao have been disappointed with the 
performance of the Labour Party in 
g office, may themselves how any 

■ government is m side-step these 

■ probieims of power politics Those 

■ who supported die great marxist 

■ Racial democratic parties before 1917 
m may well look back in the fight of the 

power activities of the Russian section 


of the social democracy' to-day. 

The Murder of Korea 

But there is also the inier-Farty 
strife in America, with the Republicans 
hoping to make maximum capita] out of 
McArthur in discrediting the Democratic 
regime, while Truman's supporters hope 
to gain by justifying their dismissal of 
the Genera]. There is no point in elabora¬ 
ting this, but an instance may show how 
far it penetrates into the voting structure. 
The Republicans, who were successful in 
capturing some of the Roman Catholic 
votes last November, have ben counting 
m continuing to do so. Hence they are 
very upset because the Osservatore 
Romano , the Vatican newspaper has rot 
been very' friendly to McArthur, declaring 
that his policy' is not “the way to peace”. 
The Democrats, in their examination of 
McArthur hope to rub this in (McArthur 
himself has assisted them considerably 
with his reiterated viewpoint that Korea 
is only an incident in the global struggle 
and that the Administration should there¬ 
fore not be too shy of risking extension 
of the war by bombing North Korean 
supply bases in Manchuria, or even 
assisting Chiang Kai-shek's troops on 
Formosa to invade the mainland ;-—10 rub 
this in, and so capture the Catholic vote 
for themselves. For the politicians these 
are important, perhaps the most import¬ 
ant aspects of the McArthur affair. 

Party Strife 

Now that the war in Korea brings the 
threat of the third world war nearer, it 
is easy to forget [he issues on which the 
war was begun — to help the South 
Koreans to tepel “wanton aggression”. 
Freedom pointed out right at the begin¬ 
ning (of. Belgium 1<J]4, Poland 1939) 
that the war would destroy Korea instead 
of safeguarding it, 

McArthur estimated U.N. casualties in 
Korea at a quarter of a million, without 
taking into account the civilian casualties, 
while he put the enemy losses at three 
quarters of a million, including 145,000 
prisoners. In all, a million men lost in 
less than eleven months fighting. He 
inriy remarked that "you cannot brush 


Third Challenge to Franco 

A R.U.P. report from Madrid Uft Saturday states that “Sitdown strikes 
have been declared in a number of factories and shops in Vitoria, 
capital of the A lava Province of Spain. 

^ The high cost of living was claimed as the reason for the new strikes, 
which started yesterday and continued to-day despite a decree by the 
governor of the province that the strikers would be dismissed if they did 
not return to work to-day. 

Nearly one-third of the workers in Vitoria are understood to be involved. 
There has been no violence, although about 40 workers are reported to 

have been arrested for tjutsrioning,” 

This strike is the third large-scale 
protest in the past few weeks by the 
Spanish people, against conditions 
under Franco's regime. 

With each strike the flpptnitiou n*>v*- 
mtni Emerges stranger and more deter¬ 
mined, and as one correspondent put* it, 
the firikci “appear to have been a ten 
Of the urengih and efficiency of 
climknine organisation and ihe reaction 
of ihe Government and the public/' 

Franco has obviously been shaken but 
quite impotent in doing anything about 
ridding Lb* country of its corrupt ad- 
rniniiimofB and uf improving the 
economic conditions of ihe workers, 

And he it also freed by a possible split 
among his own supporters in the Church 
and the Army. Not that they oppose 
Franco's methods, but because, more 
likely, they are seeing the danger signals 
ahead and feel that in the event of an 
upheaval it would be unwise f w them to 
be too closely aasodiied with Franco’s 
regime 


The miniver of Industry and Com- 
lwrtt, Senor Suanzes, has told news¬ 
papermen that Spain's economic position 
was "difficuh but by no means desperate''. 
He also added that the Spanish Govem- 
mem had no intention of subordinating 
in far-flung programme of industrialisa¬ 
tion to greater agricultural rehabilitation. 


He was answering critics from abroad who 
point out that Spain's lands have been 
depleted by misuse and neglect and should 
be rehabilitated by proper and modern 
farming methods Senor Suanzes looks 
upon theie criticisms as a shady c*n- 
spiracy to prevent Spain from taking her 
place among Western European nations 
who by industrial 1 sat ion have “jumped 
ahead of ui, leaving ua In a situation of 
inferiority, a situation from which we 
tnuit remove ourselves as won as 
possible/' 

And the Minister concludes: “This fact 
is so evident and so universally recognised 
Hut all foreign resistance that we men 
on this road muat be considered perfectly 
^^nandable and must be examined 
wuh the greatest suspicion.” 

We could add that we are very sus¬ 
picion 1 of ibis concern for indutlrialisa- 
tion. We vec many vultures watting 10 get 
nth quickly—* ad jjnee the Minister 
makes comparison* we will do K as Well 
by pointing out that industrial! wtiion has 
generally been accompanied by the neglect 
and abandonment of the land [And we 
in this country hove not far to look 
for an example] 

A 

Franco is reported to have gone on a 
fishing expedition, probably in order to 
allay fears among his supporters and to 
give the Impression in the country that 
the situation is under contra], (Wc won¬ 
der whether he was thinking cf a fellow 


that off as a 'Korean skirmish 1 ,” 
McArthur declared roundly that the 
war had destroyed the Korean nation of 
twenty millions, and he frent on: 

"I have never seen such devastation. 
I have seen, I guess* as much blood and 
disaster as any living man, and it just 
curdled my stomach the last time I was 
there. After I looked at that wreckage 
and those thousands pf women and 
children and. everything, I vomiited. 
Now are you going to let that go on, 
fln 7 sophistry' oi reasoning or pos¬ 
sibilities? What are you going to do? 
Once more I repeat: What is the 
policy m Korea? If you go on in- 
dehniiely, you , arc perpetuating a 
slaughter such as I have never heard 
of in the history of mankind,” 

Now that is plain speaking on the ttiat- 
ler of war. It i 5 clearly something to 
ponder on, for in supporting or under¬ 
taking a war to _ day ^ ^ mpon _ 

ability which is incurred. In the general 
framework revealed by the scope of the 
enquiry, however, it is clearly inadequate 
to be "wise after the event" and say that 
we should never have become involved in 
Korea, The hard fact Ep grasp is that if 
one_ is content to continue a mode of 
sonal and economic organisation which 
includes international rivalry and com¬ 
petition with resort to war as'the ultimate 
sanction (and General Me Arthur has cor¬ 
rectly described war’s function thus), then 
one must accept the devasation in Korea. 


THE MINERS DO IT AGAIN 

Where’s the Next Crisis t 


T H£ British ruling class has much 

, to ? an n - ^ Brilish miner for. 
Whether the British miner has much m 
thank the ruling class for is another 
matter, but certainly, whenever there has 
been .any sort of crisis in Britain’s 
economy, it has been the miners who have 
felt it first- — either by having not enough 
work, or by having too much. 

in what the Tories eh-rose to refer to 
as. the “good old days 1 ' there were many 
mining villages and towns in Britain 
where anything up to 90% of the men¬ 
folk were idle for years, their only activity 
hunger marches to London, 

That evil was solved—not by the con¬ 
structive ability of the politicians or their 
good will, but by the outbreak of war, 
and to-day it is ihe other end of the 
stick which is beating the miners. 

At the beginning of this year, Mr. 
Attlee made a personal appeal asking for 
an extra three million tans of coal by 
the end of April. Wasting no time 
fr Erne-wasting is strictly reserved for 
wage-negotiations), the unions encouraged 
the men to work an extra Saturday shift. 
They did so, and despite the fact that 
there are to-day 6,500 fewer miners than 
there were a year ago, the target Attlee 
set has been exceeded by 73,000 tons. 

Wc have no wish to carp or sneer at 
this magnificent effort by the mine- 
workera. But we do claim the right to 
ask—why? Not only why have they 
worked like this, but also why is ii neces¬ 
sary for them to work like this? 

It was Aneurin Bevan who once said 
of the Tories- — "On an island built on 


coal and surrounded by fish it would take 
an organising genius to produce a short¬ 
age of both at the same time!” but since 
the Labour Government took over we 
have had one disastrous fuel shortage—in 
1947—and one very bud scare last winter 
when it was suddenly discovered we had 
exported too much. (As for fish—[hat 
has been rationed by the purse, so no 
shortage has been in the shops—only on 
working-class tables.) 

Leisure and Well-being 

The miners have been working at fuff 
pressure since 1939. First for the war 
effort, then for the export drive, and now 
for both the export drive and [he re¬ 
armament programme. They have reached 
their targets only to find each time 
another target further on. It is to the 
miners the State turns to pull its chest¬ 
nuts out of the fire, and the leisure and 
well-being they thought were going to be 
theirs when the Labour Government took 
office and gave them the five-day week 
are as far off as ever. 

There is plenty of evidence that mine- 
workers are losing their illusions about 
nationalisation. Perhaps it will become 
clearer 10 them now that it is serialisation 
hat they really wanted; that nothing less 
than workers control will give them 

C1 K/ fld u We!1 ' being ac Ehe 5ame time. 

But for the moment, as they straighten 
Ehetr aching backs, the miners can reflect 
upon the fact that the N.C.B. will shortly 
be able to start large-scale export again^ 
m time to create another crisis for next 
winter. 


Famine and the Problem of Food Supply 

# T”HE Indian famines are disasters on a .rhm.ah . 1 ™:™ 1 ,^ , ■ . TT „, mr g 


J HE Indian famines are disasters on 
scale too huge for us to grasp, and 
it is a temptation to put them out of con- 
ciousness altogether—to try and forget 
them. The vast majority 'of people in 
this country are probably unaware that 
the Indian people arc short of food: those 
w r ho read the kind of paper which reports 
such matters mostly regard it as very 
terrible but do not care to dwell on it. 
For only very few indeed docs it start a 
tram of thinking about the whole problem 
of population and food supply, not simply 
in India, but throughout ihe world. Yet 
if we were sane enough to put first things 
first we would be more concerned about 
this most basic of alt problems—that of 
supplying the means to live — than about 
any other. 

For it is a plain fact that very few 
people the world over have enough to 
cat- — enough in the sense that no additions 
to their diet would help their physical and 
mental wellbeing. People die in millions 
in Indian famines, yet between the famines 
the population is less dramatically starv¬ 
ing, but is nevertheless appallingly under¬ 
fed. 

And even in the best-fed nations, 
England and America, malnutrition, 
though less prevalent than in the thirties, 
is still very common. And it is not only 
a question of hunger and suffering and 
diminished resistance to disease; it is also 
that unless people are fully and ade¬ 
quately fed they cannot give of their best 
to society, What are the potentialities of 
the Indians? We do not know until (hey 
are all well enough fed at least to have 
the physical energy of health- It requires 
imagination 10 grasp the loss of human 
capacity caused by world-wide under¬ 
feeding. , t 

The Problem oi Relief 

This is the background against which 
the solution of the famine problem in the 
Indian sob-continent has to be considered. 
But we shall see as we go on how re la uve 
some uf our standards are and how much 
il j* necessary to adjust "practical wo>« 
of thinking- . . . , 

Consider, for example tf» question of 
emergency relief It is vhviow that the 
American surplus should be rushed to 
India to stop the immedule gap. Bur 
since famines are recurring events in 
India, and ihat they only punctuate a 
permanent malnutrition, *, urc ^' 
surpluses (which are a retious problem + 


soldier who played bowls in Plymouth 
many years ago?) But Franco, it seems 
to us will be fishing in very troubled 
waters, and we agree with the Observer'* 
Spanish correspondent thal it U difficult 
to see how Franco can cope with internal 
situation without substantial American 
aid, 

For this reason every effort myst be 
made to preveni any help reach Eng 
Franco from his admirers on the other 
tide of the Atlantic. R. 


though of a marketing kind, in the U.S.) 
should be shipped to India every year 
until Indian agricultural economv has 
solved its problem? For should not" inter¬ 
national co-operation arrange that excess 
anywhere be transferred to areas of 
. shortage? 

But what is this American “surplus”? 
How can a country which admits to 
widespread malnutriiion itself have a 
surplus” which does not strain the mean¬ 
ing of words. Clearly surplus here 
means the food which the Producers and 
the food corporations cannot sell It docs 
not at all mean the surplus which a satis¬ 
fied American population have no appetite 
_ for The ^ truly practical question 
arises: if Americans had enough to eat, 
would there be any surplus for export? 
il not, could the productive capacity of 
American agriculture be increased to give 
rehef to food shortage areas? Obviously, 
such a question only possesses realiiv if 
the existing reality of markets and "ex¬ 
changes and restrictionism and currents' 
allocation and^ ability or inability to make 
payment in kind is done away with. If 
any country has a surplus Its. moral duty 
is clearly to make that surplus available 
to save Indian (or any other starving 
peoples) lives—in total disregard of the 
practical” issues of payment, transport 
costs, effect on the home market and all 
the other inhuman claptrap that gets in 
the way of rational distribution to-day, 

Agriculture and Population 
in India 

Let us turn to the question of Indian 
agriculture and its rapacity to meet the 
needs of the population. It Is taken as 
axiomatic that Indian food should be 
home grown. But we should remember in 
passing that this is less because it is the 
simplest and must straightforward method 
of dealing with a basic problem, than be¬ 
cause India is too poorly industrialised to 
require food imports as payment For in¬ 
dustrial exports. In industrialised Britain 
it is not thought desirable by the practical 
folk that English food be grown at home 
“indeed (hey always ridiculed such an 
idea. 

If wc accept that it is desirable (and 
ibis ii the writers 1 opinion) ihu[ the popu¬ 
lation of India should be fed from 
Indian Boil, then (here arc two ways jn 
which existing food production ran be in¬ 
creased: (I) by increasing the area under 
cultivation, and (2) by increasing the yield 
per acre. 

Given adequate capital the first method 
has produced good results in the past. 
Before the end of the nineteenth century 
Ihe British carried through a vast irriga¬ 
tion scheme in the great plains of the 
Punjab, converting a waste of sand and 
thorn-scrub and poor grazing land into 
a rich and productive countryside. But 
this was a favourable area—that is, one 
from which some return could he expected 
for the capita] invested in it. In the im¬ 
mediate past about one-fifth 0 f British 
India wes officially classified as “culrur- 


e ^ ste ’’ 5 * nd 3L C5 BOW that some 
million acres could be. reclaimed. But 
a recent writer has doubted the feasibility 
of these figures, remarking that in a coun¬ 
try where famine i 5 so imminent a danger 
ail the rime "if this waste w r ere in fact 
CullurabJe srithoui an altogether prohibi¬ 
tive Capital Outlay it would have been 
culuvated long ago''. The Government 
™ Ind,a apparently only regards 10 mil¬ 
lion acres as rcclafinable, and has pro- 
posed some large-scale tractor schemes. 
Once again the words italicized above— 
without an altogether prohibitive capital 
outlay --indicate that the cold hand of 
finance 15 adding to the natural diffi- 
culties. Of the cement, steef, machinery 
and electrical equipment which develop¬ 
ment' schemes require, India can produce 
oifly cement and steel. But if these 
schemes will save lives from famine does 
it not become a moral duty for those 
countries which can supply machinery 
and equipment to give them to rndia> 
According in the .V^ y^k Herald 
lrtbune, when independent India opened 
the doors to American capitalist invest¬ 
ment "few capitalists came and most of 
those who did went away convinced that 
they could do better elsewhere. It is 
apparent (hat private American capital is 
simply not interested in new investment 
in India/* 

Actually, the problem of largcscaje 
development projects contain Jcximi* 
problems wuhin themselves. Intended to 
improve food production, by the second 
method, that of increasing yields per 
acre, less satisfactory results may ensue 
from the upsetting of traditional fanning 
pracrices, Speaking of the great imgatiaS 
scheme and dam at Mettur, south of - 
Madras, which has replaced a thousand- 
year-old irrigation system, Q. R K. Spate 
remarks that, 'among the results of the 
new system arc the overcharging of the 
natural drainage lines, leading to increased 
malam and a rise of the ground-water 
which en dangers the valuable orchards of 
TO PAGE THREE 

MANCHESTER 
dockers still out 

(From a Correspondent) 
en-nriTDc Mancheste^ Tuesday. 

^ JIERE seems httle prospect of an early 
settlement of the dispute here, in- 
volvmg *aw 3,300 dockers, whldi 
started with the suspension for three days 
of two dock era who refused tu dork 
overtime. orK 

The stoppage U now fit j| S thinrcmlt 
hrid un ™ |D,<I “I on 30 ship, ha, t«n 
?ki d P £ a meeim 6 attended bv more 
than a thousand dockers, Mr. George 
te *f the unofficial! Fort 

Workers Committee, demanded that the 
-suspension order should be lifted and I *c 
wages made up before the workers wodS 

these demands wifi be met 
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FREEDOM 


the BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE OF 1926 


■OEFOKE ^ 1914-18 war there was in 
Britain a Urely and influential Syndi¬ 
calist movement *.*• ™ 

Socialists expressed ideas and points of 
raw which <o-d»y would he '«“? 
wdiiious, mi dw Anarchist and Synth- 
movements "« the spearhead of 
^de-spread revolution*ry f«hng among 

^TW to-day, social analysis like, 
for example, F, A * Ridley, who comider 

Zt one t-ery pci ^ J°T 

”* to war with the Kaiser in 1914 was 
S brsak the revolutionary influence the 
Simdtcalists were creating. 

Whether that was so or not, it certainly 
fed the desired effect Four years of 
Sngdst propaganda, the msismnon of 
conscription and the ill-treatment of «m- 
^TUtitnis objectors, the default of the 
Serial-Democrats into the nationalistic 
Ittops—ell the effects of war hysteria and 
patriotism whittled down the support pre¬ 
viously given to revolutionary intematioci- 
alisin. And then, of what was left of the 
militants, many went over to the Com¬ 
munists in the first flush of enthusiasm 
following the Russian Revolution. 

When those who had been ro Russia to 
sec for themselves returned a few years 
later, however, and told of their dis¬ 
appointment with the reaction and cor¬ 
ruption of the Bolshevik regime, the old 
militants became disillusioned, and instead 
of returning to the true revolutionary 
concepts of Anarchism and Syndicalism, 
dropped out of working-class movements 
altogether. 

No Syndicalist Movement 

Thus it was that in 1926, the year of 
the British General Strike, there was no 
Syndicalist movement to speak of in 
Great Britain. How different might have 
been our history—the history of the 


It is Mverityyear* this month since rite ffnlish Genera/ Strike of 1926, when t/te workers 
of this country walked out in sympathy with the miners, beked-out by their employers in an 
attempt lo force longer hours and lower wages upon them,. 

I he defection or the union leaders, and the organisin'* ability drill courage of tfic rdn/E-dtitf^fi/e 
presented a lesson to the world of i he correctness of the Anarchist and Syndicalist case, h is a 
!? S °" ff* j?®! n0t ■ } f r ^en Jenr*it hnt there are man v signs in industry to-day that workers are 
seeing the dangers rn leadership , If they realise fully their ovvrt utilities, the rebirth of a Syndicalist 
movement m industry and successful working-date actioii hcc0 me a possibility. 


world—since then, if iherc had been! 

For 1926 saw the last great struggle 
■of Trade Unionism as a fighting force for 
the workers against the alliance of the 
employers and the State. The last strug¬ 
gle , . . For since then the unions, come 
lock-out, depression and war, have done 
nothing more than establish their es¬ 
sentially reformist and retrogressive 
Character, and entrench themselves as 
disciplinary, wage-bargaining organise - 
tions, not for the workers, hut for the 
State. 

But the story of the General Strike 
shows that, although there was no or¬ 
ganised Syndicalist movement, the ideas 
which had always been taught by the Syn¬ 
dicalists had by no means been forgotten. 
And the leaders of the strike—if “leaders ” 
they can be called—were only too well 
aware of the relevance of Syndicalism 
(and especially its "no-leaders'’ prin¬ 
ciple) to the workers' struggle and they 
were terrified that the General Strike, 
originally called in sympathy with the 
locked-out miners, would develop into a 
revolutionary' serial general strike. 

As one of the union leaders of the 
nme, Charles Dukes, said afterwards: 
"Every day that the strike proceeded, 
the control and the authority of that dis¬ 
pute was passing out of the hands of 
responsible Executives into the hands of 


men who had r»o authority, no control, 
and was wrecking the movement.” 

™ might have asked Dukes, who rose 
to be Lord Dukes before he died recently, 
lust wmch movement he was referring to. 
For certainly ihe movement of the 
General Strike was not wrecked by the 
rank-and-file who were coming more and 
mere to control it, but made by them. 
And the responsibility for the tragic 
failure of the strike and the betrayal of 
the miners must be laid fairly and 
squarely at the doors of the union 
leaders of the day—Charles Dukes, J. H. 
Thomas, J, R. dynes* Ernest Bevin, and 
the Labour Party leaders like Ramsay 
MacDonald and Philip Snowden. 

TJic Development of the 
Struggle 

The background for the 1926 struggle 
had been laid the previous year t when the 
unions had vigorously resisted the mine- 
owners' demands for wage cuts and a 
longer working day for the miners, to 
meet foreign competition. Not being 
ready for a show down then (July, 1925), 
the owners withdrew, giving the Govern¬ 
ment time to organise its strike-breaking 
forces—the O.M.5, (Organisation for the 
Maintenance of Supplies)—and the 
Special Cons-tabularTv, For a subsidy 
the Government granted the mine-owners 


was pavable for nine months only, and 
the wage cuts were postpflned until 
April 1926. It was obvious the struggle 
had also been postponed—to be renewed 
when the ruling class were in a stronger 
position to cope with it. 

During the April, the owners renewed 
their pressure, but the miners were 
determinedly’ standing by their slogan 
"Not a penny off pay, not a minute on 
the diy." So, May 1st, 1926* found a 
million miners locked-out. 

Then began the role of the T.U. 
leaders. Terrified at the thought of a real 
struggle with authority, instead of reso¬ 
lutely leading the workers who were look¬ 
ing to them for a lead, they spent their 
time begging the Government not to force 
the issue- The Government’s answer was 
to send warships up the Clyde, the 
Thames, the Tyne and the Humber, and 
establish armed camps in London and all 
the main industrial towns, and to give 
the commandos cart*-blanche for all the 
violence they "'thought necessary' 3 . 

In London, the T.U.C. conference had 
voted almost unanimously for a General 
Strike in support of the miners, and the 
struggle was on. 

The Workers 9 Strategy 

Ernest Bevin drew up a plan of cam¬ 
paign- The workers were to attack in 


SCHOOLS AND PRISONS-2 


jic-ddimipg JLcisi S/itwp 

The salient point of difference between 
the reformist methods and the ancient 
methods of penology, which simply hanged, 
lockcd-up or banished the enemies of the 
State, is that of reclamation. The State 
actually seeks to capture the spiritual 
allegiance of every individual. This is 
uphold as a greatly enlightened altitude by 
many people who style themselves ’‘pro¬ 
gressives 11 ', put ir. fact its logical end is 
portrayed in Orwell’s satire l$84, where 
the rebel against the mores of his time 
is eventually brought round by police 
methods lo a state of loving the dictator 
and the curious morality of his time. 

In order to hi them for their calling, 
prospective achoaltea cfcers and prison 
officers are given a special training, This 
training has much in common for both 
callings. It includes both education and 
training, and training in the maintenance 
of discipline. This word discipline, which 
lairly hums in the lecture rooms of both 
sorts, originally stemmed from the Latin 
ward diictrc, meaning "to learn";; novva- 


munity, and the more necessary in 
proportion as the community h more 
artificial. , . , Discipline by force is 
comparatively easy to obtain, but has 
precisely no value when obtained. To 
govern by the consent of the governed 

is as dearly Lhc aim of - — as of 

any other administration, not merely 
because in the long run ii is expedient, 
but because only discipline voluntarily 
accepted has any value as training for 
life. To give an objective lesson of tht 
advantages of an ordered community —- 
that is worth while. 1 ' 

Inmates of the State’s schools and 
prisons may be a little cynical as to what 
methods are a entity used to obtain the 
consent of the governed, but the great idea 
is there in both institutions. 

At present it is pretty well the scum 
of the earth who go in for ordinary 
prison service; about 70% of them arc ex- 
army N.C.O.’s who arc so enamoured 
wiih their petty power of posititn that 
they csrmoi tear to return to the anoni- 
mity of civilian life. The remaining 50% 
come from the various morbid types* at- 


for in this field, as in many others, it is 
the children who attract the attention of 
reformist do-gooders. Perhaps it is be¬ 
cause work with tbe little ones is a nobler 
cause, or perhaps it is simply that children 
are easier game. Children are less co¬ 
herent in their opposition to being mucked 
around —whereas adults are more able In 
arguing the point and defending their per¬ 
fectly normal action? against the charge 
of ‘delinquency 1 *. 

I quote from Cyril Burt’s The Young 
Delinquent 1 * a table showing the per¬ 
centage of different sorts of juvenile 
"delinquency'": 

Table L 

Classified Lin of Juvenile Offences. 
Showing in each category per 100 de¬ 
linquents of either sex. 

Offences with opposite sex, 

Bops. GirU* 

(i) Of similar age and willing 

" ’ “ . 1L4 56,5 


official register by successfully concealing 
our "delinquency”. The more rational 
course to adopt, therefore, would seem tb 
be to give up the tremendous strain on 
lives (particularly in youth) involved in 
the perpetual effort not to be found out, 
and to turn our energies towards a direct 
attack on the law and the moral frame¬ 
work under which we live, with a view to 
reconstructing our mores most radically. 
Here it is indeed significant that children, 
whose actions are more instinctually and 
naturally determined, have to suffer a 
severer proscription of their behaviour 
than adults, who are permitted a some¬ 
what wider latitude of behaviour without 
incurring the label '''delinquent 1 '. The 
prison-school and school-prison in (heir 
modem development, stand as a monu¬ 
ment to mankind 1 ? tragic lUly in refusing 
to recognise, approve and accept the 
rightness of our animal nature* and the 
futility of striving after an un-human 
ideal, 

Tony Gibson. 


two sections—"front line" and 
troops. The workers, however, taught 
differently. When the “front hne in¬ 
dustries—all transport, dockers ™ 
printing trades—came out, the * 
line” workers in textiles, 
ship building, chemical and kind 
trades* refused to wait for the word or 
command and walked out tn immediate 
support. 

The stoppage war 99% effective. Pre¬ 
viously-trained students and business men 
drove a few buses and trains under heavy 
police protection, hut picketing was 
efficient, co-ordination between areas 
quickly organised and food supplies were 
in many areas carried on only by the 
strike committees, or by iheir permission. 

No newspapers appeared. Churchill's 
British Gazette, a duplicated sheet, was 
soon answered by the union's British 
Worker, also duplicated—and here surely 
was a weakness. The Government had 
the B.B.C. at its disposal, the workers 
no such means of communication or pro¬ 
paganda. Surely if the strike had con¬ 
tinued the printing workers would have 
seized a press of one of the dailies— or 
even re-started the Daily Herald and 
spread encouragement and ideas among 
the strikers. 

But the strike did not go on. Sud- * 
denlv and without warning the General A 
Council called off the strike. The men J 
went back, only, in some cases, to come 1 
out again ns vicious victimisation wai « 
practised by employers. But the miner* I 
stood firm, and for n further six months 1 
stood out alone* until driven by hunger 1 
to accept the employers 5 terms, » 


The story of the British General .Strike J 
of 1926 here but superficially told* is 
story of a tremendous effort by the Britisqfl 
workers against both ihe spite of a rc-J 
actionary’ Government and their bctrayall 
by a cowardly leadership. 

All that was fine in those nine day^fl 
from 3rd to 12th May, 1926, was cairicB 
out in spite of the lo-called leaders* who 1 
were beaten before they started. Their 1 
love for the British Constitution wail 
greater than their care for the worker** 
they were supposed to represent, for J, H*® 
Thomas spoke for them all when her 
said* “I have never disguised that in an 
challenge to the Constitution, God help 1 
us unless the Constitution won." All ihej 
time the leaders were terrified Icm the J 
workers should take control into 1 hen t 
own hands. 

As it was, the workers showed thrffl 
initiative, their organising power and 3 heir j 
courage. All they had that they shoiflB 
not hare had was a belief in leader 
That was where a Syndicalist movcmerijM 
could have proved *q valuable. Let ual 
hope that when the nest General Strike® 
comes along, the workers will be so 1 
organised that a betrayal by leaders, is 1 
impossible. r p.S. 1 
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trected more by the prospect of throwing 
days n has been tignificamly debased to their weight about than by ihe pav and 

meaa "to bring under control, train to amenities of prison service. Young bullies 

obedience, drill, chastise” (Oxford Diction- who are too stupid to join the recc-mobs, 

ary}. The training includes practice in police narks down on their luck, occa- 

tbc handling of children or criminals, and sionaf "muscular Christians" — these form 

the most imporrect part of lhc candidate*' the basis of the civilian recruits. The 

upper ranks arc almost entirely ex- 
military types, and accept a surprisingly 
low salary for such a filthy job. Their 
curious motives arc shrewdly commented 
upon by von Hentig: 

tL Thc police force and ihe ranks of 
prison officers attract many aberrant 
characters because they afford legal 
channels for pain inflicting, power- 
wielding behaviour, and because these 
very positions confer upon their bidders 
a large degree of immunity; this in turn 
causes psychopathic dispositions to grow 
more and more disorganised. , . , It is 
wrong to limit the group {of moral 
imbteiUs) to the criminal. It is often 
forgotten that many of our legitimate 
vocations require a lack of emotional 
KDHhility. Prototypes are the execti- 
Ujjner, or the officer who applies the 
laih to the prisoner. Yet these arc only 
the crassest instances* those which can¬ 
not be smoothly concealed behind the 
screen of means justified by end."* 
The Shepherds 

There is a growing class of do-gooders 
who have in itch to work wjih ''delin¬ 
quents’". These workers, the officials of 
the future* ere truly half-Bchoolteachcrs 
and half-prison officers. Their lives are 
devoted, ay m speak, to rounding-up lust 
sheep and to gelding ail ihe uppish young 
rams to prevent their straying again. On 
them the reformers and idealists place 
their hope for the future- They hope ihat 
the old prisons with the high, spiked walls 
can become supplanted by prisons without 
bars, intensively organised and staffed by 
high-powered psychiatrist a* and peopled 
by convicts who arc too will -leu to 
escape. Such institutions will form a 
suitable background to the Stale schools 
of the future; [hose who arc backward in 
profiting from the benefits of Secondary 
Education will go on to iliem for a further 
period of training (alt done by kindness) 
to make them accept and love Big Brother. 

Most of the effort in this direct ion is 
being focused on "delinquent” children* 

*TA# Crwiud and Hit Vitiim, YOU a Ifcntig. 
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ability—ability to dridplinc—is thereby 
tested. Perhaps the reader can decide for 
himsefi whether the following extract 
comes from a report on the training of 
school lesrehers or prhon officers. 

"’'Discipline is necessary in any com- 
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(including soliciting) 

(ii) Of younger age or un¬ 
willing (assault) .. 

Perversions. 

(0 Offences with same sex 

(ii) Masturbation (excessive) 

(iii) Indecent exposure 

Obsccenity (excessive* includ¬ 
ing 'corrupting others' by 
talk) . 

Angry Reactions without Violence, 

(i) Bad temper (excessive) ,.. 3.3 

(Ii) Incorrigibility, being be¬ 
yond control . 

(iii) False and dangerous accu¬ 
sations ,,. ,., ... 

(iv) Insult* and Other form; of 
mental annoyance 

(v) Cruelty to children or ani- 
mals( withou t bodily injury) 1.6 

Wandering. 

(0 Truancy from school ... 17.1 

(ii) Truancy from home ... 12.2 

(iii) Sleeping away from home 4.1 

(iv) Running away (with intent 
to remain away) 

Secret jvencss. 

(I) Lying (persistent or extra¬ 
vagant* and: including the 
mere concealment of other 
delinquencies) ... ,.. 

Space forbids that I should quote all 
other categories included in the above 
table, but I have quoted enough to 
demonstrate to all my readers that, had 
they been found out * at some lime or 
other their actions could have led them 
to be chits i tied as '’delinquents 1 ', and 
rendered ihem liable to the mi nisi rations 
of magistrates, approved schools* psychia- 
triitSj official birching, probation officer* 
and statistic monger*. Each individual 
reader can decide just how he would have 
reacted to ibew mtitisirs i Iona. That well- 
meaning men can indulge in such fantas¬ 
tic nonsense as the above table indicates, 
is just another instance of how our society 
is stili obsessed with the idea of Original 
B L nd in the most ordinary of 
chrldish reactions a ''delinquency” which 
must be eradicated. 

The official attitude of the school and 
prison is that pf seeking to adjust the in- 

l ° £ l**" 1 CQ£k atttl B astern of 
morality, which are themselves the main 
cause of individual unbalance and 
neurons. If w-e are honest with ourselves 
wc must admit that we arc all ‘"dcim- 
4 W t hin the *«epted meaning of 
the word, but we manage to keep off the 
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‘COMMENT- 


Make Mine Music 

LONDON has a concert hall at last, conditions which experience finally 
Since the destruction in 1941 of demands. 

Queen’s Hall, which though it could * * * 

hardly be ailed beautiful, was acoustic- The appearance of the ha)Us dictated 

Si haU 1 *! "p* »*,!»« b J iL k 5 (Inevitably i t5 elevations 

had to pot up with the Albert Hall, or of glass an d Portland stone (concealing 
Kensington gasometer, as it is known reinforced concrete) lack the fantasy and 
among the locals* and the Central Hall, elegance of its temporary neighbours, the 
Westminster* with its odour of (non- exhibition buildings, but it is harmonious, 

fnnfnrmisti ssfiL'rUv. hrtth nf t>t*m lmr»«r I 


conformist) sanctity* both of them un- 
suiied in acoustics or aesthetics for music. 

But since last week’s performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony ("with the 


honest and quite lacking the pomposity of 
most monumentally big buildings. Seen 
across the river it is impressive and 
exciting. There Is a proposal eo erect 

revolution in the last movement"* as fwhe^iht^ a^d^Shot 
reader Clara Cole put it.), we have had Lg -pr^^ Na^onaT TT«tae ArcS- 

tecturally, this would be □ serious creor, 
two buildings of similar size creating wfcsl 
the trade calls an "unresolved dualrty” 


between [he two bridges. Far beltrr to 
Uy T?' l w tlle . ,ite as 

ret Festival Hall, because its acoustic 
c anty will expose slipshod playing* m a >’ 
mprove standards of performance* but 
nat we need urgently in London is i 


a setting for music, with such a differ¬ 
ence that one critic wrote; "To me it 
seemed as though instruments and human 
voice had never been heard in their full 
range before,” and in surroundings as 
near to perfection as we are likely to find 
them. The Festival Hall reflects great 
credit on all who built it* including those 
who talked the London County Council 

into approving tha scheme. ™ 

^ er P n 5 programmes. The Season of 
The underground railway mns beneath Lhli Arts i n May and June gives us s 
the *tie and Hungerford railway bridge Musical f Casi ( n f hc new and the old halls 
is within a hundred yards, but not the theatres, but manv of the dishes are 
slightest externa! sound is beard within. * U «» lamiliar (The Motley College 
, e ‘ 1 “ !| * 1(C [ 1 compared ii> an egg Concerts Society is a praiseworthy txetp- 
tn a buK^—a howl of sound surrounci^H tioq) and amo'ng its performaces will be 

Michael Tippett’s A Cftffd of cur 7imt t 
on May 30th at the Festival Hall.) After 
the Festival ihe choice of programmes 
will presumably be in the hands of the 
■concert promotions who lease the new 
hall. Dare we hope that they will be 
pare adventurous than they have been 
tn the past? 


sound surrounded 
and insulated by an envelope or sub¬ 
sidiary rooma, including the glass-walled 
restaurant overlooking the river. When 
edition is over, the Festival 
Hall will be completed by the uddi 
tiun (on the Belvedere RoJd rideW 
* small theatre planned for chamber 
music and cinema projection* an exhi¬ 
bition galcry and an orchestra practiS- 
ruom which will be a replica i 
Phtlom, in the hall itself. P ' te 


Everything has been done to give the best 

C s l k „ ss 

listening, after exhaustive 


Freedom*! ubiquitous spies report that 
at the embarrassing mixture of patriotism, 
religion* Pomp and Circumstance on the 
day before the inaugural concert, a load 

exhau.rivp XI ““'i* , a,lLJ bl *T*« B ) Vcre stu cls in the lift. From 
exnaiLstiye consultations the hfi-rup'* t.i—v— 


r ^signed to give the same- reverbera- "We’ve gor the Queen of Sheba nn hrri? ” 
™>P'V “ occupied (for I And, fo end on 

y^u* reader* are the equivalent of 4-7 elusive Freedom interview^rnr^k' JS* fbe 
square feet of open window). The wall Royal suite of lavatories ar 7^i SfiS 
finings are adjustable so that (he hall can from the public one! o different 

be finally “tuned" t0 s ive die acoustic of Democracy * UhimfitC lnu ^ 
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SKELETONS AT THE 
FEAST 

T HE Festival of Britain has evoked 
a deal of sour comment from 
all sorts of angles. Even out con 
temporary', the Soriafrrz' Leader, has 
taken a rather severe line about itj 
But of course the chief grumblers— 
one might think they were profes 
sional grousers their plaint is so con 
timious—come from His Majesty’s 
Opposition. 

Our society breeds sourness, and 
those who are hostile to cheerful and 
gay pleasures ate always sure of con 
siderablc following. It is one of the 
legacies of puritanism, and we can say 
to these sour pusses with Sir Toby 
L Belch, "‘Dost thou think that because 
^th du art virtuous there shall be no 
£S and ale?” Perhaps the saddest 
ng is that the carping, so palpably 
[absurd- is not laughed to derision, 
ut political folks are so solemn that 
are not far from the reductio ad 
bsurdum illustrated by the following 
ritish United Press cable for 
ay 4 th r 

‘‘Berlin, Friday.—The East German 
Communist Party said to-day that 
pe tty Grable's. legs are being 'used by 
XWannoftgerK to distract die masses from 
I their real goals, to confuse the working 
fcclflss and cover up the real causes of 
I their social misery 1 ." 

pLM. Opposition’s criticisms have 
Qt gone as far into the ludicrous as 
his it is true, but they are not all 
far from it. And., of course, it 
Strafes the pettiness of politics, 
bably most of them don’t care two 
for the Festival, but since it is 
used by the Govenment, then as 
_ osition, they must try and make 
Mtal out of it. The Labour Party 
\ of long-nosed killjoys, but since 
Festival is Herbert Alorrison’s 
rial pigeon, they support it. Can 
doubt that if the Labour Farcy 
se in opposition, they 1 would be de~ 
ng that the Tory Festival downs 
fiddling while the working- 
lass burned, etc., etc. 

And what of the anarchists with 
heir eternal plague-on-both-your- 
■houses? Aren’t thev always crabbing, 
“po? 

Now we disclaim the title of pro- 
ptfessiona] grousers. Our criticism of 
government doesn’t carry the tag 
*put us in power and we’d do it ever 
1 much better”. The Conservatives 
iticize Labour knowing quite well 
! that if they were in they’d be doing 
just the same— and that Labour 
would be the grousers* doubtless 
using the same insincere arguments 
Let us make it quite dear; if we were 
to undertake to run the country and 
arrogate to ourselves the right to tell 
the other fellow what to do (and see 
that he damn well does it!) we should 
make the same sorry mew, of it that 
all the rest of the political upstarts do. 

Now the Festival is clearly a very 
gay affair indeed. And it is a g rtai 
victory for the lively people in the 
arts and architecture. A comsptmd- 
ing defeat for the Mtmningses* the 
stuffy and the respectable, During 
the dreary decades of our time, the 
tightness and airiness of modem 
architecture, the sense of sunshine 
and colour, have been one of the few 
sips that the joy fulness of the human 
spirit has not completely gone under 
to the Mrs. Grand its of the business 
and the maraisf world. The festival 
has heen described as an enormous 
joke, But it is a joke which presages 
some brighter things for the people, 
for this spirit has already shown itself 
in the post-war building schemes 
which have already produced working- 
class flats of a cheerfulness and 
lightness and life-easing quality quite 
unusual before the war. 

Finally,, the question arises: how is 
it that a government has been able 
to achieve this? It seems likely that 
the answer Iks in their adopting a 
procedure already familiar in the 
administration of the great national 


A FASCIST HANGOVER IN ITALY 

The Institute for Industrial Reconstruction 

■pASCISM in Iftly was officially the shortaee of ram _ 


pASCISM in Itely was officially 
abolished on 25th, July, 1943, and 
again on 25th April, 1945. All fascist 
emblems were destroyed, a large number 
Of fascists imprisoned* and some c f the 
most abhorrent laws removed from the 
statute book. An an Li -fascist canmaicn, 
consisting mainly in calling "fascist” that 
which had previously been known by 
other unpleasant names, was started, 
and freedom 0 / speech and thought was 
proclaimed. 

Yet Fascism is alive and prospering in 
Italy to-day, quite apart from that defunct 
group of “nostalgic?'' — -the official neo- 
fascists. 

How does this come about? The 
reasons are political, judicial* psycho¬ 
logical and* especially, economic; for we 
find that this grandiose campaign of 
anti-fasdsm has done nothing to destroy 
the large economic institutions of the 
fascist stale. This means that the cor¬ 
porate basis of fascist society and the 
omnipotence of the state in the economic 
sphere have remained untouched. 

In a preceding article I spoke of the 
Sulds mines as an example of sham 
nationalisation—to the advantage of a 
group of bureaucrats and shareholders, 
and the discomfort of the Italian tax¬ 
payer. I said that this was an example 
of a very widespread system which op¬ 
presses kalian politjcal and soda! life 
in a most reactionary maimer. 

In this article I intend describing one 
of the chief pillars of the state’s economic 
structure— -the IJRJ. This was originally 
bequeathed by Italian Industrialist to 
Fascism* and is at present being handed 
to the political parties which have suc¬ 
ceeded the latter. 

. Immediately after World War I, Italian 
industry was faced with the difficult task 
of peacetime reconversion. This problem 
proved insoluble owing to the nature of 
Italian heavy industry, which owed its 
birth and development to the war itself 
Its output was far too large for the in¬ 
ternal market, and it was incapable of 
competing on foreign markets because of 


the shortage of raw materials and equip¬ 
ment* and because of j 15 orientation— 
accustomed as it was to protective duties. 
- ** fcaft ^ s had ventured 

into ^diisinal speculation largely finan- 
OBg <h< war Industrie, Thus They found 
themselves in deep vste. when.' dS 

*e wh ‘<* followed the "?® 

ssr sss werc ,ace4 wS 

sporadically and'hTa |hS3°S y and 
.0 Institute Whose .in, ft wis 

gajSssttarBJt 

on 23rd January, 1933 (when fascism 
w « ^nutting itself towards a policy of 
extreme imperialism), there w as founded 
debts to the banks. (Kven to seven and a 
tne I.K I, Its initial tasks were: to take 
over bank debts to grant long-term loans 
to industry, and to liquidate industry's 
half thousand million lire with a total 
circulation of L3§ thousand million lire). 

The I.K.I. was divided into two sec¬ 
tions: one for industrial loans* the other 
for industrial settlement. The first section 
with 2 capital of 100 million lire (to-day 
approximately 10,000 million lire) was to 
grant loans to industry for the improve¬ 
ment of plant and technique, an expense 
which should have been met out of he 
enormous war profits which, however, 
then as now, were left entirely untouched, 
Fhe second section was the result of the 
reorganisation of the banking system, and 
its centralisation in three very large 
banks: the Banca Commercials Italians, 
the Banco di Roma, and the Credit 
Italians. 

As a result T.R.I, (that is the Italian 
Stale I) had become the master n£ both 
the Italian banking system, and the 
countries’’ most important heavy industries. 
The strange situation arose wherein the 


State did all the paying, and the ex- 
owners drew all the profits, 

fra section was subsequently 
task haVin B lBJ SClr accomplished its 

“tLj I 1 * 5 . WQ rk transferred to the 
was L00f> mil- 

Thit -If (1000,000 million at present). 
This amount was later doubled* aSd came 
mainly from repayments of the loans 
originally granted id industry. 

At the end of World War II the Italian 
economic and financial stuation appeared 
in much the same light. Those industries 
reorganised by I.R.I,, and especially those 
* or c ^ e ^ars in Abyssinia* Spain, 
and World War II, found the same neecs- 
rity for reconversion* and with the same 
desire that the reconstruction be brought 
about at the State's expense. The banks, 
highly bureaucratized* as ever without any 
desire for independence, remained the 
possession of the State. The I.R.I, con¬ 
tinued functioning without disturbance 
(its officials obviously blackshirts), and 
was reorganized by the law of 12th 
February, 1948. 

According to this law* apparently in¬ 
spired by democratic concepts* the I.R.I. 
is no longer dependent on the Slate* but 
has its own legal status, its own capital, 
ow n autonomous administration* 
the Council of Ministers simply reserving 
the right of stabilising the trend of its 
activities. 

Thus industries like Bre&a Ansxldo 
and others of various types are enabled 
to continue* even though they only pro¬ 
duce a ridiculous quantity of products at 
a price far too high for the internal 
market, and uncompetitive for export, 
(This ts illustrated by the fact that in 
the dockyards the state pays a subsidy of 
50% on every ship built for export.) 
In addition, Italian industry is further 
compensated by promises of future arms 
projects which will enable it to resume 
its former functions, (Needless to say all 
the profits will flow into the pockets of 
the shareholders.) 

The organisation of I.R.I, has remained 
the same. Its function has become that 


FOREIGN COMMENTARY 


Bringing Western Civilisation to Malaya 


T AST week we dealt in this Commentary 
^ with the question of atrocities, and 
attempted to illustrate ihc twisted 
morality of ruling classes wherever they 
arc found. Yet another clear example of 
this is provided by recent events in 
Malaya, where* using what wc would 
have thought was by now a threadbare 
excuse* the most horrible atrocities arc 
committed in fighting 11 communism”, and 
in protecting the Malays from themselves, 
as it were. The Reuter report is too im¬ 
portant and revealing lor it not to be 
quoted in full: 

'Because they helped Communist guer¬ 
rillas the entire population of Busuc 
village in Selangor will be removed to a 
resettlement camp to-morrow, Security 
forces- threw a cordon round the village 
last night and told the 450 inhabitants 
to pack their belongings and dismantle 
their houses ready 10 move to Sungei 
Chua* fourteen miles away. 

A Government spokesman in Kuala 
Lumpur said that the villagers had active¬ 
ly supported terrorists for two years. 
They had given them food and paid at 
least £105 a month in subscript Eons- 
At Sungei Chua the people of Busin 
will be under the emergency regulation 
which retricts their movementa from their 
place of residence. In February, one 
thousand six hundred residents of 
Jenderam were also moved to a detention 
camp and their village is expected to be 
destroyed. 

In the Mersing area of Johore yester¬ 
day terrorists dragged four Chinese* one 
woman, from their houses and killed 
them. Two men and a woman were 
slashed 10 death with knives and another 
Chinese was shot- In the past 24 hours 
security forces have killed two terrorists 
and wounded eight.” 

A later message stales that Fusing* 
which is described as the "worst town in 
Malaya” becauac of its terrorist A divides 
and which was fined £4,600 only in 
January has now been given its "last 
warning” against “collaborating with ihe 
terrorists”. We are not told what the 
last warning indicated* hm from the fore¬ 
going it might mean anything from de¬ 
tention without trial to scorched earth. 
Such is ihr fate of being a map (or 


woman) of the Resistance when you are 
on the wrong side. And* perhaps to 
“persuade” these "terrorists” that there 
can only be one point of view* the Federal 
Government announce that they have 
banned 411 publications from the Malay 
Federation, 

Is that the way the West hope to per¬ 
suade the Asiatic people that Democracy 
is Best? 

Not that the Communists go about 
matters in a way which will commend their 
methods to the people of Asia. In 
Shanghai notices are being posted up 
outside the gaols announcing at least 
twenty executions a day. And it appears 
that before being shot the victims are 
taken through the streets in open trucks 
for all to see them, and one supposes 


art collections, bui unusual in general 
governmental enterprise; that of 
choosing architects and planners of 
imagination and ability—and then 
Jelling them get on with it. The 
method is vindicated by the results. 
It is no mean achievement to plan 
three years’ work and then open just 
in time on the appointed day. The 
brilliance of the South Bank puts the 
life-denying grumblers in the shade, 
and is a triumph for Gerald Barry 
and Hugh Casson and their felJow 
workers. 
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to inwardly digest the advantages of being 
governed by the Eastern bloc, 

%'hen finally some light appears out of 
this darkness* as it must do eventually* 
will the people of Aria have learnt the 
important lesson, for which they are pay¬ 
ing so dearly* that no-one is better 
qualified to run their lives than they 
them selves j that there is nothing to 
choose between masters* for, whatever 
they promise* they remain maiterj? 

• SOUTH KOREAN 
POLITICS 

W/F did not know that wc were as 
near the mark as we actually turned 
out to be last week when we referred to 
die '‘incident" in Taegu where IB7 vil¬ 
lagers were executed, and added that 
scapegoats would he found* thev would 
resign and the “incident" would be dosed 
It now appears that in fact the two 
ministers were leading members of the 
Mimpu Kook Mim Party* a t>emocratk 
Party which stands for the conversion of 
hiouth Korea from a presidential to a 
parliamentary government. The Man- 
chester Guardian (5/5/51) comments: 

Dr. Syngman Rhce may be glad to sec 
their departure. This looks like an echo 
of the pre-war fights between him and the 
South Korean Parliament/' 

• AMERICAN JUSTICE 

I is a subject which cannot be dis- 
in a few paragraphs and which wc 
hope will receive attention by Freedom's 
American collaborators sometime, but for 
the record* and for those wbu may still 
have no fears about the irrevocability of the 
death penalty, because they have no fears 
about the fallibility of Justice, the case 
of Rudolph Shedcr of Philadelphia 
should be food for thought. He was 
found guilty of the murder of a police¬ 
man in 1936, and had spent twelve years 
in prison before it was proved that he 
had not in fact committed the murder. 
Now the Pennsylvania Legislature are 
proposing to compensate him for the 
twelve best years of his life (he is now 
only 35) which have been spent behind 
bars. Will ihe legislators also learn a 
lesson from Litis experience? 

• SERVES HIM RIGHT! 

A/f A HONG-CHANG was the leading 
^ shock worker in a machine ahop in 
Communist-controlled Manchuria, and his 
was the output which was set as a goal 
for all industrial workers in China. 

Last week the Party's news agency re¬ 
vealed thin Ma llong-Chang has been in 
hospital for the past nine months recover¬ 
ing from the ill-effects of over-working. 
Wc are sure few Chinese workers will 
have sent him flowers during his illness, 
and we hope that during these nine 
months he will have learned the wisdom 
of leisure and the folly of thinking one¬ 
self better than the next man I 

LtKOTTAHJAN. 


of a holding company at the head of a 
group of industries which are all con¬ 
trolled and directed by the managers of 
I.R.I. Such businesses are:— 

Stet* founded in 1933 (Telecommuni- 
cations). 

Fihmare, founded in 1936 (Maritime 
Finance). 

FitfsinEK* founded in 1937 (Mining 
Finance). 

Finmeccanica* founded in 1947 (En¬ 
gineering Finn net)- 

Through these businesses I.R.I. con¬ 
trols, imer alia : — 

25% of the production of electrical 
energy; 

16% of telecommunication business; 

43% of iron and steel production; 

12% of engineering business. 

In addition I.R.I. owns a considerable 
block, of the shares of chemical and 
mining industries, and 25% of the 
moneys deposited in nationalised banks. 

These figures are compiled from an 
official publics tion of the Bank o/ Rome* 
But they become even more revetfiqif 
when wc consider the fact that* as was 
the case in the shipbuilding* the mining,, 
the engineering industries and the banks* 
the State has always intervened with all 
the power at its disposal to aid these 
concerns in moments of difficulty, ft dices 
this in the main by imposing protective 
duties which reached their maximum point 
during the dictatorship* but which Con¬ 
tinue in several sections of industry. 

To sum up: the I.R.I, clearly demon¬ 
strates that in Italy the State, industry 
and the banks belong to but one and the 
same circle of interests, It was this circle 
which brought about Fascism* when the 
Italian workers tried to so |vc their 
economic problems by occupying the 
factories and by trying to revolutionise 
the Italian social structure in 1920 It 
was this same circle which later, on the 
side of the Alhcs* overthrew Fascism 
when they found it more “statist" than 
they deemed necessary. And it is this 
circle which to-day* even though ii can 
exert but little influence on international 
political trends, finds itself automatically 
forced to look for war-like solutions, and 
it sufimg all. attempts at protest from 
w iTfiin the country. 

Pino TAOLiAafccHi, 


Famine and Food Supply 

PROM PAGE ONE 
scum: pans of the delta. Above a n > ffie* 
‘1 , OSs of Ihc valuj, kle silt which* cm 

the old system, used to revive the fidqj 
every year, and Is now trapped beftinc 
the great dam at Mettur, These thing: 
cap doubtless be guarded against, but the; 
suggest that a more cautious approach u 
imgatron expansion may be wiser in tbi 
long run (Lireencr, (12/4/51). 

Ignoring the Peasant 

All these grandiose schemes tend n 
ignore altogether the accumulated know¬ 
ledge and wisdom of the peasant, pfarini; 
aU hopes in the brains of technicians and 
planners, _ It is the besejiing sm of the 
age of faith in scientific achievement tc 
forget that there are millions of land 
workers who not only know their work, 
but also know what arc the obstacles in 
the way of improving it. But these men 1 ! 
voices are not heard wdien the outlawing 
of famine is discussed; nor are the 
economic difficulties of peasant cultivation 
sufficiently weighed. Finally there is the 
chronic malnutrition of the Indian pea¬ 
sants which limits their capacity to work 
a full and arduous day* or to look with 
active plans on ihe future. Merely to 
lift the pall of peasant despair would 
release a fund of potential creative 
activity. The health and future of 
Indian agriculture lies not in hydro¬ 
electric irrigation schemes or fertilizer 
plant, but in just this mobilizing of the 
potential energy of the smaJl peasant 
communities. 

Population 

It has been calculated that if one takes 
an optimistic estimate of the attempts to 
increase food ouiput* this may amount 
by 1953* to ten per cent. But by that 
year the population will have increased 
by fifteen per cent, of the 194! figure 
Hence to leave out the problem of popu^ 
Ution control is to abandon the feeding 
problem to hopelessness. It rnay be 
necessary to consider the problem of 
whether ihe present population k abso¬ 
lutely in excess of the capacity of ludiak 
soil, though this seems unlikely. Never¬ 
theless, with control over their land* a 
free Indian people would still have to 
weigh the problem of stabilising their 
numbers rather than contemplate a never- 
ending struggle to increase soil pro¬ 
ductivity. F 

The problems of making birth control 
an effective force are, of course, enormous. 
But a beginning has to be ' made* and 
much could be done to make the work of 
the pioneers already in the field easier 
by the removal or reduction of obstacles 
Clearly no immediate results can be ex¬ 
pected, but the longer the matter is de- 
ferred the more hunger victims there will 
be. To give Indian women control over 
their own fertility* and to give Indian 
peasants control over their land would be 
the start of radial measures for ending 
the hunger fives of nearly a fifth of th ° 
the world's population. Meanwhile, the 
general principles which apply l0 ] nJit 
apply also throughout the globe J H 

















The Place of the 


TT has been announced that the second 
* "specialist productivity team" has 
sailed in the Queen Elizabeth under the 
arrangements of Uie Anglo-American 
Committee on Productivity Its iumrnm 
is 10 supplement the work of the first 
learn, now in America studying methods 
of training within industry and m tech¬ 
nical college, at the level of the 

^hT secoiK) team’s attention will be 
directed to training for supervisory duties 
up to but not including higher manage- 

^"Higber Management" one assumes to 
pican directors. Therefore this team, 
which includes two technical college 
principals and representatives from the 
Ministries of Education and Labour, and 
is led by the Chief Educational Officer of 
one of' the country’^ most important 
electrical firms, is going to America to get 
the "know-how" on Foremanship and 
Management. 

One must also assume that what arc 
pleasantly termed "defence considerations” 
btc at the bottom of this keen desire 
among American business interests that 
their British counterparts (and competi¬ 
tors) should he as well-informed and as 
efficient as possible. 

Whatever may be the reason for this 
co-operative endeavour internationally or¬ 
ganised training for managerial workers 
is of some interest and might well indicate 
the desirability of investigating a present 
trend to incorporate supervisory workers 
in the state managerial structure. 

Ever since the early stages of the 
Industrial Revolution, the foreman has 
held g unique position in the factory and 
workshop- He was from the men but not 
of them. Through skill and a ''sense of 
duty" be had got on in the world, and 
though his efforts had possibly inspired 
fear, mistrust, or even hatred in his pre¬ 
vious workmates, he remained a staunch 
defender of the system and more often 
than not believed with his boss that their 
interests were identical. 

Changes in the internal structure of in¬ 
dustry followed the larger groupings of 
the twentieth century, and allied to this 
growth the practices of Industrial Psycho¬ 
logy. "Welfare", and cost and production 
rationalising experiments, gave a new and 
changed emphasis to the foreman’s work. 
Wartime "speed-ups” and dilution then 
accelerated the process of centralised 
"scientific management'. 

By 19+5 the foreman found that he had 
lost his "creative” functions. His workers 
had developed into little more than 
machine-minders, and his job merely to 
supervise them and ensure that there was 
no deviation from the plan imposed from 
above. His old function of hiring and 
firing was vested in a Personnel Depart¬ 
ment, materials were allocated to hint 
after being bought by some distant cen¬ 
tralised purchasing department, and pro¬ 
duction executives laid down Immutable 
processes which it was the foreman’s job 
— as an N.CO.— to see carried out with¬ 
out question 

As the new industrial professions 
hastened io entrench themselves by form¬ 
ing professional examining bodies it 
became evident to the foreman that his 
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non-commissioned” status had become 
permanent. His interests he found veer* 
now identical not with the toss, but with 
Ac men; although this was not too dear 
dunng and shortly after the ] 935.45 
when the foreman, in his lone position 
found not only his conditions attacked ho 
the employers but also his authority 
threatened by the powerfully grown crab 

™" flnd , committee^ 

His dissatisfaction and growing weakness 
of position compelled him to consider 
union organisation as a protection. 

During the first world war attempts had 
been made to form a Foreman’s Union 
ll made httle headway, a 5 foremen still 
considered themselves to be on the ladder 
of management and were reluctant to 
jeopardise their "good jobs". But the 
conditions that followed 1940 changed the 
whole scene. The Foremen's Union be¬ 
came A.S.S.E.T. — the Association of 
Supervisory Staffs, Executives and Tech- 
metans*—and it began to recruit heavily 
among supervisory and technical workers 
in transport and the engineering and 
allied industries. 

Its membership in 1949 was 16,000, 
and as it is open to "all managerial 
workers of the rank of foreman and 
above”, though most of the members were 
foremen, there was an influential ad¬ 
mixture of superintendents, managers, 
progress-chasers”, and "executives” of 
every kind. What is more surprising is 
that it even attracted numbers of pro¬ 
fessional industrial consultants, directors, 
and managing directors, of the new 
modern school that treats "Management” 
as a mystical divine calling. 

A.S.S.E.T. is affiliated to the T.U.C. 
so it at first appears that in a com¬ 
paratively short time the foreman has 
changed completely from the position of 
boss’s “strong man” into that of unity 
with the workers. It may be that the 
"higher management”, too' has entered 
A.S.S.E.T, imbued with the traditional 
aims and principles of trade unionism, 
and anxious to defend its wages and con¬ 
ditions, The day of the employed 
manager is here — -and despite their tirades 
agaipst nationalisation, industrial captains 
know that to be a fact — but it cannot 
be to give themselves collective bargaining 
power against the bosses that such high 
executives have joined the movement: for 
they are the bosses! 


Foreman 

a I’SeteV* !£° ther iide *0 picture. 
A.S.S.E.T, is affiliated also to the govern¬ 
ment-sponsored British Institute of 
Managemcrt. This ls an advisory and 
*■"» ^e to in- 
! industrial efficiency. It includes 

employers organisations as well as dele¬ 
gates from A S S F T V - .T 

shin i* Associate member- 

Union ^ of any Trade 

« » rm ,00 fanciful 
men *had T* , 4t tlle nwm ' m »t»«i lore- 
■*« wganistd themselves 
ongside the trade union movement, these 
representatives of state and pri™ « 3 t 3 
JK? field and received the organised 
ord^U the new managerial rinks in 
order to neutralise" them and—by identi¬ 
fying him with the Myth of Managerial 
Efficiency—rqturn the foreman promptly 
to his old position on the right-hand side 
of the boss. 

Furthermore, the three-cornered tic-up 
between trade union officials, industrial 
technicians, and the government, through 
the indicates that if there is any 

protection of interests the interests will be 
those of the professional managers—and 
on a long-term basis. 

When Burnham wrote The Managerial 
Revolution the trend he indicated was 
already well advanced in Russia and 
Germany, The need to beat the Germans 
in the 1940s and now a desire to meet 
the Russian threat in the 1950s seems to 
have put this country well on the same 
road as its adversaries. 

No doubt the "specialist production 
teams” will return from America with 
many bright ideas, but an increased 
mechanisation of the worker as a unit of 
production cannot fall to have its effect 
on the psychological level, in further in¬ 
creasing the gulf between the worker and 
what is becoming a mechanised system of 
management. 

Perhaps it i; not accurate to say we 
are already living in a managerial society 
but the growing cohesion between large 
scale industrial management (cither State 
or “private”}, the T.U.C., and techno¬ 
logical tcrminologisls in the House of 
Lords, is not a very convincing indication 
that Labours’ path still leads to the old 
ideal of Workers' Control. 

L. V. BlllAXHELL. 
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ANARCHISM AND 
SELF-INTEREST 

Dear Comrades, 

I cannot agree with Harold Sculthorpe 
(Freedom, April 2Sih) that it is unwise 
or inaccurate to base anarchism on a 
philosophy of *elf-interest. 

The conscious egoist approach mitfto 
make us appear (though hardly “in the 
eyes of the world” since people interested 
in anarchism generally know what it 
means) to accept the acts of anti-social 
individuals. But on the other hand, it is 
much more attractive to [he cynical young 
people of this disillusioned era, and in my 
experience a much easier way of intro¬ 
ducing them to anarchism, than talk of 
mutual aid, which sounds at first vaguely 
reminiscent of Self-Sacrifice and all that 
Christian Hooey. 

Getting the best out of things for one¬ 
self is neither a distasteful idea nor a new 
one. All religious and political creeds 
recognise, at least tacitly, that people are 
egoists interested above all niher things 
in themselves, Each one tells you, in 
effect, "worship this deity or abstract 
quality, put chat group or class of persons 
in power, and your interests will best be 
served,” Most of them add, "and when 
everybody does this, everybody’s interests 
will be served, in Heaven Or the Ideal 
Society,” 


the Church made the proper adjustment!. 
She would have to do so in an anardnit 
society. Unless it is run by in ml cram 
anarchists who would allow no one the 
right to religious belief. I’m afraid some 
anarchists have the identical psychological 
makeup that the Stalinists and Fascists 
J realise why anarchists, particu¬ 
larly Spanish and Italian, should be 
bitter about the Church. But to rcict 
with wholesale condemnations is rather 
petty in those who arc the harbingers of 
a new society, Robert Llplow. 

New York (Associate Editor) 

AjV/E do not suggest that became Robert 
Ludlow IS a Catholic, he "must 
support every form of intolerance and 
regsmentation going". knew from hh 
articles that this is not so, but ice do 
suggest that a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church wAd accepts the authority 
of the Church must, by the fact of hit 
membership, lend his support to every 
form of intolerance that the Church 
instigate;, Robert Ludlow may believe 
that \f someone wants to practise birth 1 
control he should be allowed to do so, 
but does hh Church hold this point of 
E'JCCv, Let Ami tffi ill parish priest. 

His argument about the French -M 

non is very odd fs he admitting 
the immutable authority of the Chur elm 
is subject to alteration to recognise J 


No Threat to Civil Liberties? 


A LEX COMFORT* in a letter to 
^ Tribune (9/3/51) ssys: "If a Bill 
now before Parliament becomes law 7 it 
will be an offence to possess any written 
matter the reading of which might induce 
a Reservist to refuse duty, or even to 
accept it with less enthusiasm than he 
might otherwise have done. 

“Although I am not a member of the 
Labour Party, I would be sorry to see 
some of its most respected members re¬ 
moved to prison, and for this reason I 
feel it a friendly gesture to warn them 
to pay particular attention to their press- 
cutting books, and to any old Party 
literature in their possession- 

"These might contain, for example* 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ statements on war 
and rearmament —that 'every possible 
effort should be made to stop recruiting 
for the Armed Forces’, and that the threat 
of war can be met only by a general 
strike, and that 'the workers must now- 
make it clear beyond all doubt that they 
wiU not support the Government or its 
armaments in the mad policy which it is 
now pursuing.' 

‘They might contain the Prime 
Minister’s strictures upon recruiting and 
rearmament when these were pursued by 
the Tories. They might even contain the 
works of Kcir Hardie. 

“Members of the Government are not, 

I think, in any immediate danger, for they 
will without doubt have long since des¬ 
troyed their copies of these terrible and 
delinquent statements, though they would 
be wise to Search carefully in the atuc. 
One copy, after all, is enough.” 

Commenting on the letter, the editors 
of Tribune say: “If the Reserve and 
Auxiliary (Training) Bill involved the in¬ 
vasion of Civil liberties which Alex Com¬ 
fort describes* we would oppose it root 


and branch, 
it doesn't.” 


But the simple fact is that 
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The simple fact* on the other hand, is 
that it does, as a reading of the text will 
show. Section 6 (l) of the Bill as intro¬ 
duced in the House says that: "if any 
person endeavours to incite persons called 
up or liable to be called up under this 
pan of this Act to failure in the perform 
ance, Or to evasion* of any duties or lia¬ 
bilities under this part of this Act which 
they are, or may become, liable to perform 
or discharge* or to incite such persons io 
perform or discharge any such duties or 
liabilities otherwise than to the best of 
their ability, he shall be guilty of an 
offence . , 

and sub-section 2 makes it an offence to 
have possession or control of any docu¬ 
ment of such a nature that the dissemina¬ 
tion of copies of it among person liable 
to be called up would constitute an 
offence; ond sub-section (3) provides for 
the issue of warrants to search premises 
for evidence of an offence against sub¬ 
section 1 if the police can show to a 
Judge that there is "reasonable ground" 
for suspicion. 

In one respect the text of the Bill goes 
further than the 1934 Incitement to Di¬ 
saffection Act, which contained the safe¬ 
guard that persons accused should have 
acted "maliciously and advisedly”. 

When the Act of 1934 was introduced, 
it was violently attacked by the Labour 
Party. The Manchester Guardian, com¬ 
menting that "the political amoral liv of 
lawyers is a matter far endless wonder", 
remarks: "The Attorney-General was an 
elegant, non-political young barrister in 
those days but the Prime Minister should 
have remembered his own votes and 
speeches, and Mr. Aneurin Bevan should 
have recalled how he startled the pigeons 
in Trafalgar Square with hia vehement 
denunciation!,” 

The Guardian points oul that "the 
statute book is already studded with re¬ 
pressive Act!”, hut the Tribune which 
until recently described itself on its front 
pnge as "Socialist, FearUst, Independent", 
thinks that this new Bill which is wuler 
in its scope than any of the curlier legis¬ 
lation docs not involve the invasion of 
Civil liberties. 


OH. DON'T LET'S BE 
UNREASONABLE 

Mr, Rex Warner (in the UNESCO 
publication Freedom and Culture) thinks 
it unreasonable to insist that the writer 
should have freedom to oppose the State, 
since this would give him the right tu 
indulge in intolerable subversive activity; 
he is content to claim for the writer the 
right not to support the State. 

Trine Liiartry 9/3/51. 


The anarchist « is tha. religions and ^i. aee™ P l7? “‘Z7Z, 
polmcal creeds are all false, that tar „, c adhaimm,^ J2 *J 2 J 


rendering your power over yourself to any 
people or principles, you only harm your 
own interests. You must take the res¬ 
ponsibility, says the anarchists, of con¬ 
sciously and rationally thinking out what 
your interests are, and working tfirrdiy 
towards those interests, in co-operation 
with the people who share them. 

Anarchy, "a society where the domina¬ 
tion of man by man is Impossible,'' can 
only endure where people are egoistic 
enough, and suspicious enough of others, 
never to give ay one power over them. It 
can Only come into being if at least a 
large number of people consciously recog¬ 
nise, within authoritarian society, that it 
is not in their interest to have bosses. If 
property, the penal code, and the other 
institutions whereby men become other 
men’s masters are to be permatiently 
abolished, no man must be mug enough 
to be another man’s slave. 

Conscious egoism, therefore, is as 
essential a part of anarchism as mutual 
aid, or a belief in the social nature of 
men, as well a? a more profitable idea 
from the contemporary propaganda point 
of view. 

Bradford. Donald Rcoum. 

CATHOLIC 

ANARCHISTS 

T have just read S. E. Parker's "The 
Catholic and Anarchism” in the March 
3 Ut issue of Freedom. One might sup¬ 
pose that, if a. writer is going to condemn 
a movement, he might at least consult 
some issues of the organ of that move¬ 
ment. But it is apparent that Mr. 
Parker has read nothing in the Catholic 
TC’tfrfoi- on the subject of anarchism. 
Most of these articles I have written. 
And I have made it clear that I do not 
believe in a theocracy or in the clergy 
"running” society. I believe that no one’s 
liberty should be curtailed, that if some¬ 
one wants to practise birih control he 
should be allowed to do so. As a Catholic 
I accept the authority of the Church and 
find it reasonable to do so because it deals 
essentially with matters beyond the scope 
Of reason. I don T t expect you to agree 
with this and would not approve of any 
attempt to force you to. What I do ob¬ 
ject to is your intolerance in insisting 
that, because I am a Catholic, I must 
support every form of Intolerance and 
regimentation going- Well, I don't* and 
have no intention to be railroaded into 
that position 

Most Catholics Will oppose anarchism. 
Most Catholics opposed the French Revo¬ 
lution - But when it became apparent that 
the French Revolution ws» here to stay 


the "proper ctdjuttmenn” wert 
Catholics accepted the authority of *1 
Church in believing one thing, but 
their opinions next day in obedient *1 
authority ? This reminds us of 

so much as the policy somersaults pfM 
Communist Parly members, who altt 
accept the authority of their Arirorifl 
Rabert Ludlow realises why the ,S’ppurxJ 
and Italian anarchists should be btuif 
about the Church. It is precisely hccaum 
Spain and Italy are the countries vtkM 
the "authority of the Church" vs hiqJL 
widely accepted, tmth ih« resultant bigogf^^ 
ignorance anti poverty that i.r idtrnyj m I 
be found in a "Catholic" country , // r/rij 

Church as a social force believed Hh 
Robert Ludlow, that no-one's liber, 
should be curtailed, it would he 
necessary for anarchists to attach it. Bu^ 
we cannot refrain from condemning 
because some af its members are mo L 
tolerant than the authoritarian body ihm 
support. Nor can tee refrain from rrt™ 
detuning the illogicality of their politic 


MEET IN G S AM D 
AMMO UN CEMENTS 




ROSE RUDERMANN 

The death of Rose Kudermann removes 
one of the last Jinks with the old revolu¬ 
tionary Jewish Anarchist Group in the 
East End of London. 

She was an active member of the 
Berners Street Club which was founded 
in the early 'SOs* before cither Freedom 
or The Workers’ Friend were started. Her 
life story cover a a period of intense labour 
activity, perhaps more eventful than any 
preceding time. 

The bookshop Rose and her husband 
ran in Hanbury Street was the rendezvous 
of the foreign comrades, many of whom 
were helped by the RuJennaims who fed 
ihem end found them lodgings. 

Never in the limeiight, always busy 
organising the wctal side, which was the 
means of raising the money for the weekly 
anarchist paper The VFor&erj' Friend until 
the war of '14 finished its useful career 
with the Internment of Rudolf Rocker and 
some of his comrades. 

Rose Rudcmnnn reached a ripe old 
age, and those who knew her have many 
memories of her nevcr-ftags'UR ,£?r 
the cause of Anarchism and her many 
means of inspiring work for t * 115 n KjVe " 
mem which she served so well. 

Mat Kavanagm. 

JU*i4$h, I£-S. r 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

OPEN-AJR MEETINGS at 

HYDE PARK 

Every Sunday at 3,30 p.m. 

INDOOR MEETINGS 
Every Sunday at 7.30 p.»j. 
uu the PORCUPINE (earner Charingl 
Cross Road at Gl. iVempon Street, J 
Leicester Sq. Underground Sin .)J 
MAY 13— Whitsun, no Meeting. 

MAY 20—John Hcwetson on 
AN IRISH COMMUNE 
MAY 27^ — Ernest Silverman on 
THE MENTAL DEFICIENCY ACT 

NORTH-EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
Every alternate Tuesday 
at 7.30 

Enquiries c/o Freedom Press 
MAY 15 —Frank Rowe on 
THE STATE TODAY 

SOUTH LONDON 

Fortnightly meetings, sponsored fa' 
lHc f London Anarchist Group* 
are held on alternate Tuesdays, 

m 7-30 p.m. at the 

KENTISH DROVERS Public House, 
Pechham 

(corner of High Street and Rye Lane) 

May 22— S. E. Parker cm 
ANARCHISM versus SOCIALISM? 

GLASGOW 

OUTDOOR MEETINGS at 
MAXWELL STREET 
Every Sunday at 3 p.m. 

With John Gaffney, Frank Leech, 

Jimmy Raeside* Eddie Shaw 
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